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umes has she repeated herself, but with each new book she has 
widened the sphere of interest, adding the Mantuan Court to the 
Milanese and now that of Urbino to the stage upon which her 
splendid figures play their parts. She knows her archives well, 
and publishes in these fine volumes many documents hitherto 
unedited. But it is far more to the purpose that by her shaping 
spirit of imagination she has recreated a world for us, touching 
us with sudden pity or living admiration and reviving, in his 
habit as he lived, the figure of the Perfect Courtier with his spot- 
less loyalty, his statesmanlike wisdom, his dilettante accomplish- 
ments, infallible tact and indescribable grace and charm. 



Every one must be grateful to John Lane for reprinting Den- 
nistoun's " Dukes of Urbino."* This ample and admirable work 
had long been exceedingly costly and hard to come by; and but 
few scholars and no dilettante could afford to be without it. In 
the reprint one misses the quaint outline engravings, and the 
wealth of really beautiful process prints hardly makes up for a 
few choice copperplates. With less excuse, the present editor 
has made almost as many mistakes in his attributions of his 
pictures as the original connoisseur. Who, nowadays, but a few 
museum directors and Mr. Hutton, would call Caroto's " Duchess 
EUzdbetta " a Mantegna or the Paolo Uccello " Profile of a Lady " 
a Piero della Franeesca ? 

Quaint, captious, provincial in historic estimates where not 
frankly partisan, the original work is yet a monument not merely 
of learning, but of critical judgment and taste. James Dennis- 
toun of Dennistoun, disapproving equally of Republican and 
ecclesiastical government, plainly felt that the only proper state 
was modelled on the Whig monarchy. So with irresistible en- 
thusiasm he wrote the lives of four or five condottieri and tyrants, 
believing them in his heart to be somehow nearly akin to the 
border barons of the Scottish marches. Besides such complete 
histories of his leading figures as leave for those who are to follow 
him no occupation, save correction of trivial errors and accumula- 
tion of insignificant evidence, he offers all the title promises, and 
more — memoirs illustrating the arras, arts and literature of Italy. 

* " Memoirs of the Dukes of Urbino, illustrating the Anns, Arts and 
Literature of Italy, 1440-1630." By James Dennistoun of Dennistoun. 
New edition, with notes by Edward Hutton. John Lane Company, 1909. 
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It ill behooves the present editor to sneer at the taste and to 
fall foul of the historian; for without Dennistoun, Mr. Hutton 
would have been far to seek for his own " Cities of Umbria." 
On first hearing of the new edition one wondered how this sturdy 
Scotch Protestant of Protestants would accord with the soft, 
seductive philanderer with the Scarlet Lady. And, of a truth, the 
apologist of the Boman Church has not treated the Scotchman 
well. Like Wordsworth's robin with the butterfly, it was his 
business to love him and leave him alone. Nor is the ungracious- 
ness redeemed by weight and seriousness. Barring the rather 
puerile interjections appended to the chapters on art, the an- 
notations consist, for the most part, of references to Mr. Hutton's 
own book on Sigismondo Malatesta. The editor does not seem 
to be acquainted with the archives at first hand and in the orig- 
inal form and tongue, but limits himself to recent historical 
works of little interest to any but the scholar who would already 
be familiar with them. 

One wishes the editor might have been more of a scholar or 
more of a connoisseur — some one, for choice, accustomed to ran- 
sacking libraries and transmuting the spoils into more precious 
metals. But on any terms, it is an excellent matter to have a 
reprint of the eternally delightful and serious Dennistoun. 



For Mr. Horsburgh's book on "Lorenzo the Magnificent and 
Florence in Her Golden Age,"* there is a clear place and an excel- 
lent raison d'etre. It is written, not primarily for scholars, but for 
the average cultivated reader who knows Italy and its history in a 
general way and is glad to know more. Without the cumbrous 
apparatus of bibliography and marginal reference, it offers a clear 
account of the historical situation within which Lorenzo moved, 
and a full and readable account of his surroundings and his 
policies. That the reader brings away from it rather a corrected 
knowledge of the great Medici than a sharp impression is not 
the fault of the author, unless it be accounted a fault to have no 
genius. Everything else he has— -candor, knowledge, a large and 
wise judgment of the age and the types with which he is called 
to deal, and, more than all, an engaging freshness and na'ivetS 
of spirit. It is the fashion of the moment now to justify every- 

* " Lorenzo the Magnificent and Florence in Her Golden Age." By 
E. S. Horsburgh. Putnam's Song, 1908. 



